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relax bur efforts to 

niinds of the age. This is not say ng th, ^ of societ y, but rather 
purify and ennoble our lives, and Lb . upon parents. They are 

To emphasize the supreme importance “ such> it is a ff important that 
the moulders of the new c.v.hza ion an d be brou ght home to 

the grave responsibilities devolving upon^a 

the conscience of every enlig res earch which it seems to me 

.. There are three lines of investigation or researc 

should be carefully followed : 

“I. Hereditary. 

“ II. Pre-natal Influence. 




movement for the time in which we live, and I have no doubt that the meet- 
ing in question will further the good cause. Anything that I can do to 
advance the purpose of this Association I shall do with all my heart. All 
effort that results in making parents more watchful and wiser, more patient 
and practical in training children, is working on the foundation of things. 
We cannot over-estimate its value.* * 


MRS. CLARA P. BOSS I 

“ I am very sorry that a recent illness prevents me from being present at 
the initial meeting of the Parents* Association. Most of us who are 
middle aged can remember when the children of a family, taken in the 
a gg re g a t e > formed but a unit in its economy. They were fed and clothed, 
and admonished with the rod upon any ill-behaviour, and that being ac- 
complished, the exactions of parental duty were supposed to be fulfilled. ” 


[Our readers 'will be interested to notice the slight differences the American Society 
has struck out, lhe first five “objects” are adopted from our rules and 
principles. Six and seven we should possibly do well to borrow in our turn. 
\\ e wish Dr. Winterbum great success in his good work. Next month we 
hope to give a report of the first meeting.— Ed.] 


a u , ■ J umor Arch *°logical Society.— “I have done my summer 

rc geological work, and care not how tired I am, as it is done well. 1 
feel I may honestly say it is a success. I do not know which meeting was 
the more delightful, Lewes or Cowdray. Lewes was the better attended 

rnTtheir°frieTd P s!” Ple ^ S ° Castle ~ not a11 members, but members 


{From private letter.} p , ’ 

, a ? 1 akyns Manor, Hurstpierpoii 

JW ***** 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline of life.” 


A MOTHER’S LETTER. 


How do I do it ? This question has been from time to time 
in my mind, since your pleasant visit to us in our country 
home. A big house, and in it a big party of eight amenable 
children — that is all. 

The work of guidance is comparatively light when the boys 
are not at home. The long habit of being ruled firmly, 
though lightly, has made them all what they are : obedient 
and tractable, though full of spirit and life. 

We have occasional atmospheric disturbances, but they 
ruffle the surface only — the deep water runs smoothly. I low 
do I do it ? 

When I was a young mother, I always thought W hat 
would my mother have done, or said, under such circum 

stances?” and I acted accordingly. 

For many years, being much with my chi ren was a 
effort of duty. I have always had an intense love of ^ad ng 

and self-improvement of all kinds drawing, P a j n *' ’ ’ 

books old and new ; my own interests were too intense i not 

make it otherwise than an effort of duty to f^ mUch 
my children. Whatever you may think, I am not by any 
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>42 T^ut no doubt my very absorption 

means a “ devoted ^ (though they were under- 
in my many and vam cat i on , and because I had 

taken solely for my o n gra ^ ^ thmgs) , was an 
myself been brought up to w „ ich i aro qutte ready 

unconscious training tor tne ^ aim of a woman s 

now to admit, to be a cm chUdren entrusted to her. 

existence— />- the training ^ gtill ma i n tain that this 

Admitting this much how , ^ ^ of other en ds and 

training is not to be mor f a chie f one . We owe 

aims in life, though, as sal j n j ts b ro ad and Catholic 

much to ^rdut^a^- ^ mothers were SO occupied 

sense, would be \ p unavailable for social intercourse 

with maternal duties, as U >be unava. able or think> 

with other men and women. i ms very mu . - , T 

part of the judicious training of children ; out of P rmcl P e 
have always made my children consider mine and their 
father’s comfort and convenience first, and I must say t is 
has succeeded, in so far as I think they are more considerate 
and unselfish towards their parents than most of the children 
I know. 

I used to hate teaching, but now it interests me. I have 
always taught the daily bible or prayer-book lessons to the 
younger children myself ; but except drawing, I have taught 
nothing else systematically, though of course much inciden- 
tally. The children’s ordinary" education has been carried on 
by governesses under my supervision, and the boys of course 
have been to school, but as regards them, the help and 
co-operation we have received from the master of the private 
school where they have been, has been a powerful aid in the 
formation of their characters, and in the sequence of their 
indn idual treatment. This entire confidence between master 

fil u arentS aS t0 the b ° yS ’ characters > and great frankness in 

their wfse brining up 0nS ‘ der ‘° ** S ' mply indis P ensable to 

periodsfhaving a iU«r'OT nn* '' VeS ’ bdng broken U P into 
thus minimised as far ’ ° n ^ Wlth the °' her ’ iS 

life of a boy at school must remibn ° Ugh a ‘ ‘ h<! b ® St th ® 
to his mother. If this k c mam to a great degree strange 

greater extent at a nnhr° ^ a pnvate sc P°ol, it is to a far 
book to those at homp 1C . T ° ne ’ Pfe is almost a sealed 
me ’ Now a nd again a glimpse between 
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6a X. es rev ta ^ s a world of duties, pleasures, temptations, 
se control, which brings home to one’s mind with a 
s lock the fact of one’s boy being tried in the fire, and one can 
only hope and pray that he may come out of the ordeal 
unsinged by the flame. One’s helplessness to aid is the less 
great, when one remembers how much may be done by 
Intercession — but truly these weak children are often heroes, 
“ greater than those who have taken Cities.” 

T ou know what a tribe we have ! but I have always tried to 
have from time to time my children singly with me ; and ever 
since they have been at school I have made a point of having 
talks with my boys. I find they always welcome a sug- 
gestion that they should come to me for one of these “ talks.” 
I have made it a habit for years to go to my room for an hour 
every evening before dinner, where, on my sofa, I take a much 
needed rest, for my life is a very busy one. Here at this time 
they come to me and on a low stool by my side they sit, and 
we talk. Some of my children talk freely, others leave it to 
me to do most of that, but gradually they get interested and 
“ thaw.” One of my boys takes a long time to thaw, but the 
process takes place sooner or later, and he is all the sweeter 
for the slowness of his confidence. Some of these talks are 
as great a mental effort as that of reading a stiff book, and I 
never begin one of them without asking for help and guidance, 
and often throughout the time they last, claim the aid and 
inspiration of words that never fail to follow. 

The children never expect a “ preaching” I believe, nor do 


they ever have their confidence forced, and sometimes these 
talks end without any apparent object being gained. We 
always begin with mundane affairs ; generally we discuss the 
pets or some interesting occupation upon which they are 
engaged — or else they like merely to be caressed and 
“ smoothed.” Sometimes I scold them briskly for some fault 
or neglect. Sometimes we talk of their futures of life and 
its battles — and sometimes I tell them of my own old days— - 
but we manage to make the best of our opportunities and 
the talk generally bears fruit. I think such talks may be a 
bulwark to a boy entering on life. My boys know that so 
long as we are left to each other we shall always have them 
They know that anything wrong could scarcely be conceale 
from me— that I should see it in their faces, and that « murder 
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be a stay and 


will out.” Please 

, entire from ev^- 

have their talks. They have wye ^ confi ,j enC e. Th ey 


previ 


little pair of nine and eleven also 


no 


desire for privacy. 


The girls are diffrren< ”y 

their talks. Hie) 

Each other’s presence does ^ theif own and each other’s 
are amusingly open, l^y [ences in self-rule exercises, 

foibles and relate their l ^ making a runnin g accom- 

a small boy of eight Us k hig Qwn and the ir characters 

panimentofquaint rema I ^ ^ best t0 reduce him to 

and experiences, H - occupy from his youth and 

" ^e^’uuhe small "ord °f creation is conscious of the 
inexperience, but tne snid 

SU ThfcM*en ! s "father has so far left their management 
mostly to me, but his unfailing support of my authority and 
his insistence on absolute obedience to us both has made my 
task easy. “ Obedience and no argument he has always 
exacted, and it never occurs to the children big or little, that 
his or my will can be disputed when once the law is laid down. 
But we drive them with a light hand and their father’s 
unfailing kindness and justice have made him truly their 
friend and referee, for they are thoroughly appreciative of his 
strong and manly character, and would perhaps tell you with 
some pride, how that when a boy at Harrow" he was for three 
years head of his house — the last year remaining on by special 
request “ because his influence was so good.” This may seem 
little to us, but I think the echo of the old influence that was 
then thought useful, may be none the less so now, years 
afterwards ; and may well be a source of pride and emulation 
to the old “ head boy’s ” sons ! 

I think self control is the great secret of influence and 
10 P f entS ’ abs0 ^ ute accord — perfect love and 
and mX a ?u un l a,ling gooi te,n t ,cr b *ween their Father 
P faal mode, thCy t,Ught a,wa y s -'° should be a per- 

Ce Sr" Wha ' ‘ heir ° Wn futUre 

one’s ow^hUdte'^o'L": “ Self ““o' S “ d ’ “ 

one’s every actinn ; c ! ^ ne lves in a blaze of light, 

must always be serene^ an Unconsciousl y influences. One 
reticent, just, charitable. 1 Uh , Selfish > courteous, 
public, posing to the pvi 1 r ° m one’s life so much in 

children as models of all they shoul.l 
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co P>> °nc is, 1 think, trained oneself. One finds this I think a 
strain and an effort for a time. Cultivated people have to 
Scicri ce a great deal in living much in the society of children. 
Ihey must either repress the children more than is good for 
them, or sacrifice much conversation and intercourse that is 
above the children’s heads. 

The society of husband and wife when at home and without 
guests, is only gradually broken in upon by the growing up 
of their children, so that the change is hardly realized, and I 
think it is the suddenness of this breaking in that often tries 
a stepmother to a degree that, unless she has the sweetest 
of tempers, strains her relations with her stepchildren. I 
think if men who marry a second time would remember this, 
and spare their young wives more, they would help both 
them and the children much. Unfortunately most men who 
have families marry a second time, because they cannot get 
on without a mistress to their household, and a mother to 
their children, whereas the second wife marries her husband 
for himself, and not for his children. 

I think an “ elder sister” is a great help and influence in a 
family. My eldest girl has latterly been of the greatest 
assistance to me. With a devoted affection for her brothers, 
and while apparently in most things giving up her wishes 
and desires to please them, she never fails to influence them 
for good with the intuitive tact and instinct, which is a 
woman’s special gift in dealing with men. It is well 
that a girl should acquire this tact while young, for on it 
depends much of her happiness and power for good in later 
life. I think indeed my little daughter is learning at home 
much of what in other ways you impart to your band of 
enthusiastic little maidens at Ambleside — she is both learning 


to train and being trained. 

You see from all I have told you that we are rather a 
homogeneous “whole.” We act upon and educate each 
other, tho’ I think we ourselves do not approach your idea 
of parents. Indeed, did we do so, we should perhaps neglect 
other duties, and they are great and many. As you may 
imagine, this being the case, I rejoice in the possession of 
our dear good “ Mademoiselle ” whom you know. 1 rul> , 
“great wits jump,” and she is quite a kindred spirit with you. 

Rut vou will forgive me a little criticism, i re not \our 
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, to the f h ! ldr A en ’ r d 

•‘ beautiful mothers a lit trial to other people r Are they 
sometimes perhaps rath c __ too m uch and too often 

not sometimes somewhat P j ^ advised i y ‘‘ their 

the servants o t e * r children insomuch as this is the 
™ ts .'" their existence, being mothers. A reaction 
' ’ conte but perhaps the education, St of this day 

dusTvelv with the duties of parents to children. 

/ ^ fh P rhildren are accustomed to 

Must we not remember that if tlw ctuiaren^ 


serv 


bent and end ol them ex.s^ 5 ionist of this da 
was bound to come, but perhaps the^ ^ {o children 

) e 

..becons i rr' , :i^s 7 „d not‘-to consider/' this perhaps 
may defeat its own object when the next general, on comes to 
£ Lined upi Granted, that in the old days of repress, ve 
child training, this object of the duty of children to them 
parents was strained to breaking point. Child life was 
clouded, overshadowed by fear, misunderstanding, harsh 
misconceptions, onerous rules. Parents love and sympathy 
was swallowed up, drowned in etiquette and misjudged 
severity. But barring the lack of tenderness and sympathy 
(which scarcely existed, and when it did was considered a 
weakness), this method of education certainly often turned 
out fine and noble men, and sweet, well disciplined women. 
The sweetest and noblest woman I ever knew had a mother 
who absolutely neglected her children (in so far as personal 
intercourse was concerned) until they were old enough to be 
interesting, which was when they were able to sympathise 
and take part in her own intellectual and artistic pursuits. 

I think we need a juste milieu between these two 
Pbe c ^^ ren should not be trained with the idea 

First a^i T” P ° SSibly be tbe ob J ect with their parents, 
the father’s 01 ^™^ ^ motber should make all give way to 

She should show how 
often (perchance) ^7 ^ ^ herself and them— how 
his, but for what he does^or ° therwise mi £ ht be 

health and what not On the Tl ^ eir educatlon > pleasures, 
^re of “ the mother >' bL ° ther hand ’ the Other's tender 
ment of her woman’s nat" C ° Urtes y to her, his chivalrous treat- 
teach the boys unconsciouslTtfS^he^l^ weak body— should 
and tenderness for woman ^ v hemselves, that reverence 
We unab , e even Miss Cobb and Co. 

Englishmen. ^ tbe generality of well bred 
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1 thank God my children have succeeded to a heritage of 
a good and honest race ; it is a superlative privilege. When 
He comes to bind up His sheaves I think we may find many 
ot our children’s sms visited upon us ! We indeed, in the 
lght of modern science, owe pretty nearly as much to our 
children before they are born as we do to them afterwards — 
yes ! and to our children’s children. Do not let us allow our 
lo\ e and duty to our children run to seed. Love and 
unselfishness in mothers is pretty, sweet, and very edifying, 
but if we wish to train up men and women to do their duty in 
their turn, our rule must be absolute and bracing, tender and 
sympathetic in turn. We must even sometimes deprive them 
of innocent amusements and pleasures if they interfere with 
our own comfort or convenience. If we deny ourselves for 
them, we must exact that they also should do the same for us, 
and perhaps the acceptance of such self-sacrifice is a 
considerable one in itself. 

But when I urge a “ bracing treatment ” I do not for one 
moment regret those dead methods and cruel trainings of the 
past. Only, let us rule absolutely, howbeit tenderly. The best 
drivers drive with “ a light hand,” and women can ride with ease 
some horses who fret under the heavier hand of a man. In 
this connection I may say 1 have found the hand a curiously 
effectual instrument in dealing with my children. The close 
affinity between children and parents can be greatly intensified 
by touch. I do not believe that this exists only between 
certain parents and children. I believe that any mother’s 
hand, provided it is tender and strong in touching, can create 
a sensitive current between the two natures that not only 
exists at the moment, but that will last in memory, and its 
influence be brought back by association in after times. 
It has a distinct physical effect on my children and this I have 
seen react upon their nerves and tempers. 

Last, and not least, our “ light ” should shine very brightly 
in the children’s eyes. I know a man who has been through 
the fire of many and heavy troubles. His mother is old and 
very deaf, but is the more spiritually beautiful. Since his 
childhood this man has nightly gone to her room early or late 
to bid her goodnight, and he says “ the mother at prayers 
is the most beautiful sight he knows. Let the light shine. 
We English are such a reserved race, we willingly hide it 


\ 

. ns the brighter it be. Let 
under .he bushel, the mre sometimes of “ Thy 

us allow our boys to see ( j can see the wonder and 

Kingdom come,’ and kno y \ cannot un derstand that 
awe in my boys’ ey e « now^ hope of life , but they 

now in their heal* us „, ove Jesus” they will learn to 
will someday. ]()ve has kept armies at bay ! 

love Him too; an 1 u ] f as t rules as to the 

1 S ZZ r general-they must be treated 

treatment of children g ^ j (hink should be that 

"^-^to them or for them, let : u. always 
let them see and know that we are always loving them. 


HOME ARITHMETIC. 

By Mary Everest Booi.e. 

Many of the so-called laws of number are in fact laws of the 
human thinking machinery. In other sciences, these laws act 
obscurely and can only be inferred more or less doubtfully ; 
but all over the field of mathematics, including arithmetic, 
points occur where they crop to the surface and become mani- 
fest. Thoughtless persons, while recognising the necessity 
of obeying them in arithmetic , ignore their validity elsewhere ; 
but there is a growing tendency among those who know 
better, to insist on the importance of using arithmetic as the 
key to all higher culture, of subordinating skill in calculation 
to the purpose of teaching the laws of that internal machinery 
by the right use of which, man draws down Truth from the 
Unknown. James Hinton for instance, spoke of “people 
wicked enough to tell a boy how to do a quadratic equation ; 
i.e. to sacrifice, for the sake of imparting technical knowledge, 
that unique opportunity for learning a special law of thought 
which occurs, when one is led to confront for oneself the 

problem of solving quadratics. 

Hence those who try to learn from books how to teach arith- 
metic and algebra are torn between conflicting requirements , 
the spiritual and intellectual enthusiasts being hopelessly at 
issue with the “ practical," who aim to teach those orderly and 
accurate ways of dealing with number so necessary for domestic 
and commercial purposes, with the crammers who want to 
make future High Wranglers, and with the special.sts who 
would subordinate every other consideration, to prepare lor 
event of the pupil becoming a stock broker or an actuary. 

To invent any one method which shall satisfy the conflicting 
requirements is as impossible as it would be to give, all at 


